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FOREWORD 



United States History: Focus on Economics , a core 
volume in a new generation of National Council 
publications, is dedicated to increasing the economic 
literacy of all students. The Focus publications, 
the new centerpiece of EconomicsAmerica, build 
on almost five decades of success in delivering eco- 
nomic education to America’s students. 

The Focus series is both new and innovative, 
using economics primarily to enhance learning in 
subjects such as history, geography, civics, and 
personal finance. Activities are interactive, reflect- 
ing the belief that students learn best through active, 
highly personalized experiences with economics. 
Applications of economic understanding to real 
world situations and contexts dominate the lessons. 
In addition, the lessons explicitly teach the volun- 
tary national standards in economics, outlined in 
the National Council’s A Framework for Teaching 
the Basic Economic Concepts. 

Why does a free person willingly choose to be- 
come an indentured servant? Why weren’t the best 
baseball players able to play on the best teams? 
Why would grape pickers ask people not to buy 
grapes ? United States History: Focus on Economics 
uses human interest stories such as these to explain 



perplexing behavior. Easily understood economic 
principles surface repeatedly in different historical 
contexts to help explain people’s behavior through- 
out history. Students discover how significant events 
in U. S. social history such as prohibition, the break- 
ing of the color barrier in baseball, and the emer- 
gence of the black middle class reflect responses to 
changes in incentives that people in history faced. 
Fuller explanations of some topics, only introduced 
here, are in United States History: Eyes on the 
Economy , also available from the National Council. 

Michael Watts, Professor of Economics, Purdue 
University, and Senior Fellow, National Council on 
Economic Education, reviewed the manuscript and 
offered many valuable suggestions. The authors 
and the publisher are responsible for the final 
publication. 

The National Council thanks the authors, Donald 
Wentworth and Beth Kraig of Pacific Lutheran 
University and Mark Schug, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Milwaukee, for their lively presentation of eco- 
nomic history. We also thank Joan Sullivan Baranski, 
publisher, for her creativity in producing the pro- 
gram. We recognize, as well, the financial support 
of the National Science Foundation. 



Robert J. Highsmith 

Vice President, Program and Research 
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In the FOLLOWING 15 LESSONS, historical events and 
current issues serve as raw material for analysis. 
Students use certain basic concepts and principles 
of economic reasoning as analytic tools to analyze 
social history presented in primary and secondary 
sources. With the tools they construct answers (hy- 
potheses that combine evidence and rational expla- 
nations). The primary purpose of the lessons is to 
strengthen inquiry and problem-solving skills. All 
lessons offer significant content and can be used to 
reinforce an outcome-based history curriculum. 
After completing the materials, students will be 
better able to analyze complex human behavior 
(past and present) and should be well prepared to 
learn and make use of more sophisticated economic 
concepts in their examination of historical and so- 
cial phenomena. 

SOCIAL HISTORY AND THE 
COMPLEXITY OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE 

Like the larger field of social history from which 
topics are drawn, the lesson material combines 
attention to individual experiences and choices with 
analysis of group, community, and societal pat- 
terns. The themes of work, play, and home are 
cornerstones, with “daily life” presented as a com- 
plicated (but meaningful) combination of resources, 
opportunities, problems, and choices. Students learn 
to recognize that the combinations have varied over 
time and according to the distinctive features of the 
human participants. They also think about connec- 
tions and patterns. Most important, the lessons 
prompt students to think about both particulars 
and universals in their analyses. 

The focus on particulars highlights human diver- 
sity. Race, ethnicity, gender, age . . . these and other 
features of identity are factors that students should 
consider as they seek an understanding of human 
experiences. For example, a European emigrant to 
the American colonies may have been an indentured 
servant, but an African arrival was almost certainly 
a lifetime slave. Students explore particular differ- 
ences of this sort in many lessons. 

The focus on universals suggests that the past and 
present are linked and that history and social stud- 
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ies are not confusing summaries of mysterious and 
disconnected individual choices. Students discover 
similarities without ignoring differences. When so 
many Americans produced their own food in the 
first centuries of American history, why do so few- 
— regardless of race or gender — continue to do so 
in the 20th century? Students begin to realize that 
certain major shifts in social history reflect patterns 
of action that cannot be explained simply by par- 
ticular attributes of human identity. 

By examining social history, students will see 
links between the past and their own lives. In social 
studies, students often examine human events and 
subjects of great prominence to consider the causes 
of productive and destructive change. Such an 
approach is clearly important, but its focus may 
seem remote to students, making it difficult for them 
to draw parallels between their studies and their 
own experiences. Using this program, many stu- 
dents will discover that the particulars and patterns 
of their own daily lives are sensible and explicable. 
This does not suggest that any analysis will show 
their lives (or those of their ancestors) to be without 
problems or setbacks, but that both mistakes and 
successes can be examined and explained. 

Social history engages, surprises, and even shocks. 
Students will learn that there once was a time when 
the best ballplayers weren’t able to play on the best 
teams, when Christmas was not a shopping night- 
mare. They will realize that what seem to be the 
inevitable outcomes of the past were no more fixed 
than the as-yet-unknown consequences of today’s 
dilemmas and decisions. The program captures at 
least some of the excitement that David McCullough 
described in his comments on stories of the past: 

In writing history or biography ; you must 
remember that nothing was ever on a track. 
Things could have gone any way at any point. 

As soon as you say “was ” it seems to fix an 
event in the past. But nobody ever lived in the 
past , only the present. The difference is that it 
was their present. They were just as alive and 
full of ambition, fear, hope and all the emo- 
tions of life. And just like us, they didn’t know 
how it would all turn out. 

The challenge is to get the reader beyond 
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INTRODUCTION 

thinking that things had to be the way they 

turned out and to see the range of possibilities 

of how it could have been otherwise - 1 

ECONOMIC REASONING 

As students learn about particular details of 
social history, they use tools to help them create 
sense and structure from data. The tools are the 
concepts and principles of economics. As students 
use them, they develop economic reasoning skills 
that they can apply to countless future descriptions 
and evaluations of human behavior. 

The authors agree with Paul Heyne’s observation 
that “all social phenomena emerge from the choices 
that individuals make in response to expected ben- 
efits and costs to themselves. ” This simple, universal 
explanation of human experience does not reduce or 
collapse the diverse particulars of history. Rather, it 
encourages students to search for the numerous 
options available to particular people at particular 
times, to see which choices seemed to promise the 
greatest benefits under the exact circumstances, and 
to recognize that human agency — in all its com- 
plexities — can be located and analyzed to explain 
the past and to guide us in our efforts to predict the 
future. 

Students do not need a strong background in 
economics to use the program. In fact, the lessons are 
designed to nudge students into economic analysis 
without inundating them in economic content knowl- 
edge. The program emphasizes a fundamental pos- 
tulate of economics, that incentives influence hu- 
man behavior in predictable patterns. The authors 
believe that, after completing these lessons, students 
will be comfortable with economic reasoning and its 
applications to the analysis of human phenomena; 
ready to engage in additional and lengthier uses of 
economic reasoning; and especially well prepared to 
use U.S. History: Eyes on the Economy , which offers 
lessons that build upon the basic skills featured in 
this program. 2 

The emphasis on the importance of incentives 
does not imply the view that all individuals act 
identically when confronted with new or altered 
incentives. An incentive for one person may be a 
disincentive for another. The program, however, 
lets students observe some patterns in the past and 
search for sensible explanations for what might 



initially seem (to modern observers) like chaotic or 
ridiculous behavior. Why have cowboys emerged 
from a brief period in American history to become 
a consistently popular feature of films, books, 
music, and fashion? Why would a young person 
from England decide to sign over five years of her 
life to a boss in America whom she had never met? 
How did the manufacturers of mouthwash manage 
to build a large and stable community of consum- 
ers who would spend their money on something 
that tastes bad? Not everyone likes cowboy songs, 
not all English youth became indentured servants, 
and some people still don’t use mouthwash . . . but 
economic reasoning helps students make sense of 
certain human choices that may not be explicable 
simply by reference to their own experiences and 
contexts. 

The focus on reasoning also makes economics an 
accessible discipline. Too often, students and teach- 
ers associate economics only with financial calcula- 
tions and number crunching. The popular media 
often imply that if it doesn’t involve money, it isn’t 
economics. Of course, these limited views may pre- 
vent students from recognizing the many ways in 
which economics applies to their daily lives. Recent 
Nobel Prize-winning economists, including Gary 
Becker, Douglass North, and Robert Fogel, have 
used economic analysis to offer insights into mar- 
riage, family planning, slavery, and other social 
phenomena that involve much more than money 
and financial calculations. Economics offers com- 
prehensive, orderly ways to organize information, 
evaluate options, weigh possible outcomes, and 
choose. It isn’t just for stockbrokers! 

The program does not diminish the importance of 
traditional economic concepts. To strengthen and 
diversify students’ abilities to reason economically, 
the lessons employ economic concepts when appro- 
priate. Scarcity , choice , opportunity cost , supply , 
demand , and equilibrium price are explained and 
used to add clarity and accuracy to the lessons. 

A NOTE ON HISTORICAL SOURCES 

Whenever possible, we have included primary 
historical source materials in the program. Inden- 
tured servant contracts, excerpts from federal food 
safety laws, advertisements from 1920s popular 
magazines, travelers’ accounts of explorations, 



1 David McCullough, as quoted by Ester B. Fein, The New York Times. 

2 Published by the National Council on Economic Education. 
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amendments to the U.S. Constitution, and more all 
appear. Primary sources emphasize the importance 
of particular evidence in the social studies. Some 
secondary sources are used to synthesize historical 
evidence for students. The various sources also give 
students an opportunity to employ economic rea- 
soning skills across a wide variety of materials, and 
they remind students that economics can be applied 
to countless representations of human experience. 

SOME FINAL NOTES 

We have tried to accomplish many goals in this 
small book. To employ our own reasoning skills to 
state a hypothesis, we might explain that we tried to 
pack a lot into 15 lessons because we anticipate high 
benefits (improved critical thinking and problem- 
solving skills, increasing knowledge of historical events 
and issues) for those who use them. 

We have constructed lessons that leave room for 
teachers and students to make full use of their own 
insights and knowledge as they work to connect 
economics and history within the context of social 
studies. The lessons might serve as prompts to 
generate student discussions of racism in the 1990s, 
or modem advertising and consumer behaviors, or 
current trade policies and treaties, or communitarian 
experiments that emphasize the use of barter and 
exchange to recreate genuine neighborhoods in 
modern cities. We encourage teachers to supple- 
ment the lessons with their own materials and ideas. 
We believe that students will engage in such supple- 
ments with enthusiasm, because the lessons em- 
power students as thinkers and analysts. 

And we invite you to have some fun as you go! 
Daily life — social history — is a rich mix of work 



and play, and the lessons reflect our belief that it is 
important to explore human happiness alongside 
human labors and losses. Economics has been called 
the dismal science because it is the study of human 
responses to scarcity. But the study of these re- 
sponses may generate its own moments when stu- 
dents experience the thrill of seeing more than they 
thought they knew. Where they thought necessity 
must have prevailed, they can learn to see the 
operations of choice. That is not a dismal outcome. 

ABILITY GUIDELINES AND 
FLEXIBILITY OF TEXT 

United States History: Focus on Economics is 
suitable for a wide variety of curriculum needs 
and teaching strategies. The program allows for 
great flexibility in teaching and learning — 
offering ample support for students of different 
ability levels. As there is no single approach or 
method adequate in all situations, the authors 
suggest many approaches for teachers to choose 
from to best suit the needs of their individual 
courses and to match the abilities, interests, and 
backgrounds of students. In general, the lessons 
are for all students. 

KEY TO ABILITY LEVELS 

The following coding system identifies activities 
suitable for students of various ability levels: 

O average and below average students 
★ all students — basic course material 
□ average and above average students 



LESSON ONE 



INDENTURED SERVITUDE: WHY 
SELL YOURSELF INTO BONDAGE? 



INTRODUCTION 



CONCEPTS 



History Some poor people managed to migrate 
to North America by becoming indentured ser- 
vants. Indentured servants signed contracts that 
bound them to perform work, for an average of 
four years, in return for passage to North America 
and room and board. Some historians refer to this 
form of labor contract as scarcely better than 
slavery. Others view it as a market response that 
enabled poor and unemployed people to swap 
labor for new opportunities. 

Economic Reasoning Many people in 18th- 
century England faced hard choices. Some de- 
cided that the opportunity offered by indentured 
service was the best choice among what, by today’s 
standards, seems to be a set of poor alternatives. 
Contracts for indentured servants provided op- 
portunities for voluntary exchange in which both 
sides hoped to be better off. Employers wanted a 
source of labor — a relatively scarce resource in 
North America. People without financial means 
wanted a way to pay for their passage to North 
America, where they could find opportunities for 
land and wages greater than those available in 
Europe. This system of reciprocal interests created 
a market that attracted a large number of English 
settlers. Of the approximately 500,000 English 
settlers, about 350,000 came as indentured ser- 
vants. 



CONTENT STANDARDS 

♦ All decisions involve opportunity costs; weigh- 
ing the costs and the benefits associated with 
alternative choices constitutes effective eco- 
nomic decision making. 



Choice 

Incentives 

Costs 

Benefits 



OBJECTIVES 

1 . Explain how the market for indentured ser- 
vants functioned. 

2. Analyze the costs and benefits to individuals 
who were considering signing contracts to become 
indentured servants. 



LESSON DESCRIPTION 

Students participate in class discussion and, in 
small groups, examine case studies of indentured 
servants. 



TIME REQUIRED 

♦ One class period 

MATERIALS 



Visual 1 

Visual 2 
Visual 3 

□ Activity 1 

□ Activity 2 



Background on Indentured 
Servants 

How the System Worked 
Why Would Free People Sell 
Themselves into Bondage? 

A Contract for an Indentured 
Servant 

The Case of the Indentured 
Servants 



PROCEDURE 



♦ People voluntarily exchange goods and ser- 
vices because they expect to be better off after 
the exchange. 



1 . Explain that the purpose of this lesson is to 
examine an important source of labor for the British 
colonies of North America. This lesson will focus on 
why people would sell themselves into bondage. 



verage and below average students; ★ all students (basic course material); □ average and 
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above average students 
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2. Display Visual 1 , Background on Indentured 
Servants, and Visual 2, How the System Worked. 
Explain how the contract system for indentured 
servants functioned. 

3. Distribute Activity 1. Ask the students to 
analyze the contract for an indentured servant. Ask: 

What was the benefit to the servant who signed the 
contract? (Passage to America, food, and lodging.) 

What was the benefit to the master who signed the 
contract? (A promise from the indentured servant to 
be a worker on a plantation.) 

4. Display Visual 3, Why Would Free People Sell 
Themselves into Bondage? Invite students to use their 
imaginations to speculate on reasons people would be 
willing to accept a job that they could not quit. 

5. Explain that the relative scarcity of workers 
in North America encouraged the development of 
this market for indentured servants. Then examine 
more closely why the servants came. Divide the class 
into groups and distribute Activity 2, The Case of 
the Indentured Servants. Assign one case to each 
group. After the groups have identified the costs and 
benefits in Activity 2, ask a recorder from each 
group to provide a brief overview of the history of 
their person and describe the costs and the benefits 
involved in the decision. 

Patrick McHugh 



Cost: 


Income lost from temporary farm 
work. The risk that events would not 




turn out as anticipated. 


Benefit: 


Opportunity for improved income 
in North America. Opportunity for 
land. 


William Heaton 


Cost: 


Income from whatever work he 
could otherwise have found in 
London. The risk that events would 
not turn out as anticipated. 


Benefit: 


Opportunity for improved income 
in Philadelphia. 



Mary Morgan 

Cost: Income from whatever work she could 

find in Norwich. The risk that events 
would not turn out as anticipated. 

Benefit: A chance to learn domestic skills in 

America. 

Tom Holyfield 

Cost: The opportunity to participate in his 

own hanging ceremony. 

Benefit: A chance to save himself from being 

hanged. 

Christian Mueller 

Cost: Income from his work as a teacher 

and organist. The risk that events 
would not turn out as anticipated. 

Benefit: A chance to improve his income in 

America. 

6. Explain that the practice of indentured servi- 
tude gradually ended. Economic historians Gary 
Walton and Hugh Rockoff point out in their book, 
History of the American Economy, that the market 
for indentures eventually disappeared as the incen- 
tive structure changed. “It did so by economic forces 
rather than legislation. The costs of passage slowly 
fell over time, and the earnings of workers in Europe 
rose. In addition, slavery was a viable cost-cutting 
labor source compared to indentures’ 1 (p. 30). Be- 
fore it ended, however, indentured servitude con- 
tributed to the rapid population growth of North 
America and left an English heritage of law, lan- 
guage, and custom. 

7. Ask: Are there situations today in which you 
might consider signing a contract for your labor in 
exchange for some future benefit? For example, 
would you agree to perform two years of community 
service — volunteer work in overcrowded schools — 
in return for a significant reduction in the price you 
would pay for four years of college tuition? 

What cost might go along with that choice? 
(Income from the job you would otherwise have 
taken following graduation.) 
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What benefit might go along with that choice? 
(Reduced college tuition and satisfaction gained 
from community service.) 

What choice would you make in this case? Why? 
(Accept a variety of responses , but encourage stu- 
dents to recognize the trade-offs involved in every 
decision.) 

CLOSURE 

Review the key points of the lesson. Ask: 

Who were the indentured servants? (People who 
chose to sign contracts which bound them to per- 
form work for an employer in North America.) 



What were some of the benefits of signing such 
contracts? (Most hoped to gain financial opportuni- 
ties in North America; some hoped to save their lives.) 

What were the costs? (People sacrificed opportu- 
nities they might otherwise have had in Europe. 
Moreover , they were taking risks that things might 
not turn out as they hoped.) 

Ask students to select one or more stories from a 
daily newspaper and identify the costs and benefits 
of any choices that individuals in the stories made. 
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Visual 1 

BACKGROUND ON 
INDENTURED SERVANTS 

CONTRACTS 

■ Indentured servants' contracts bound them to 
perform work for an employer in North America. 

■ These contracts had the force of law — they were 
enforced. 

■ Contracts called for 3-7 years of service. The 
average period of service was 4 years. 

■ In the early days of the colonial period, women 
were offered somewhat shorter contracts than 
men. 

■ Contracts for harder work — growing tobacco — 
were often shorter than contracts for easier work 
— such as performing household duties. 
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Visual 2 

HOW THE SYSTEM WORKED 



Ordinarily a person would sign with a ship- 
owner or a recruiting agent in England. 

As soon as the servant was delivered alive to an 
American port, the contract would be sold to a 
planter or merchant. 
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Visual 3 

WHY WOULD FREE PEOPLE SELL 
THEMSELVES INTO BONDAGE? 

A large percentage of workers in colonial 
North America were indentured servants — 
people who signed contracts stating they would 
work for up to seven years in exchange for passage 
to North America. The work they performed was 
most often difficult — clearing land, planting 
tobacco, performing household services. These 
contracts had the force of law. Terms of service 
were increased, for example, if a worker violated 
the terms of the agreement by trying to run away. 
Servants could even be sold to other owners. 

Why would people accept jobs they could 
not quit? Why would people sell themselves 
into bondage? 
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Name 

Activity 1 

A CONTRACT FOR AN 
INDENTURED SERVANT 

Here is a copy of an indentured servant contract used 
in 1684. In copying the contract, we have retained 
most of the original orthography — spelling, punc- 
tuation, and other details of form. Some of these de- 
tails may surprise you. In deciding whether to use 
upper- or lowercase letters, for example, the typeset- 
ters here seem to have followed no rules at all. Sev- 
enteenth-century readers would not have been sur- 
prised, however. Orthography at this time was not 
standardized by dictionaries, grammars, or any wide- 
spread system of schooling. Literate people, there- 
fore, had considerable leeway to follow their own rules 
of practice in their writing. 

The indenture: According to the method 
made and provided; And by the Order and 
Directions of His Sacred Majestie King 
CHARLES the Second of England. And his 
most Honourable Privy council, the Thir- 
teenth day of December Anno 1682. In the 
Thirty Fourth year of his said Majesties Reign 
(then Printed and Published) , declaring, That 
what Persons at anytime, as are Voluntary, 
free and willing at their own Liberties, to be 
retained to serve in any of His Majesties 
Foreign Plantations in AMERICA, are to be 
duely Examined and bound only before any 
of his Majesties Justices of the Peace, and the 
fame to bear Record in the Court of Sessions, 
in that county or City where such Servants 
shall be so bound. 

Now Witnesseth that (name) doth freely with- 
out delution, perswasion, or any other sinistery 
means, Covenent, promise, consent, grant and 
agree, To and with (name), from the day of the 
date hereof, until his first arrival in his Majesties 



Plantation of (name of place in America) and 
after, for and During the term of (number) 
years, therein shall and will as a faithful 
convenant-Servant serve in such Employment 
of A as he the said (name), his Executors or 
Assignes shall therein Employ him accordingly. 

In Confideration whereto of the said (name) for 
himself, his Executors and Assignes, doth 
Convenant, promise, grant and agree to and 
with the said (name) to pay for his passage in the 
good Ship the (name of the ship) Captain 
(name) Commander, or in any other Ship thither 
direcdy bound by the Order and directions of 
the said (name) his Executors of Assignes; And 
to find and allow him sussient meat, Drink, 
Apparel, Lodging, Washing and other neces- 
saries during the said term. And in the end 
thereof such other Allowances, as to others are 
given and granted in like kind. In witness 
whereof the said Parties to these present inden- 
tures have interchangably set their Hands and 
Seals the (number) day of (number) In the 
(number) year of the Reign of our Sovereign 
Lord the King, that now is, of England, Anno 
Domini 1684 

(signature) 

Signed, Sealed, and Delivered 
in the Presence of 

(signature) (signature) 

(Name) 

Examined and 
bound before (name) of his Majesties 
Justices for the 
(date) the day and year afore 
written (signature) 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 . What was gained by the servant who signed 
this contract? 

2. What was gained by the master who signed 
this contract? 
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Name 

Activity 2 

THE CASE OF THE 
INDENTURED SERVANTS 



Directions: Read the following information and the 
case studies. After reading the case studies, identify 
some potential costs and benefits associated with 
the decision to become an indentured servant. 

WHY DID THEY COME? 

Workers were scarce in both England and North 
America. Workers were more scarce in the colonies, 
however. How could people sell their labor where it 
would have the greatest value? The indentured 
servant market arose to solve this problem. 

Immigrants to the North American colonies were 
often people who could not afford passage. Many 
came as indentured servants. They signed contracts 
that provided them passage in exchange for their 
promise to work for an employer in North America. 

The risks were great. Conditions on the voyage 
were often difficult. Sickness and death were com- 
mon. Sometimes, people lacked complete informa- 
tion about what life was really like in North America. 
Yet, many people chose to go. Why? 

In order to discover why people chose to become 
indentured servants, we will examine some infor- 
mation about the people themselves. 

CASE STUDIES 

• Patrick McHugh believed there was little for 
him to do in Ormskirk, England. He had lost 
his farm. His only work was intermittent farm 
work lasting a few weeks at one time. He had 
no money. His parents were aged and poor. 
One market day in the village, he heard men 
talking about opportunities to work in a to- 
bacco-growing colony. The work was difficult 
— clearing land. The indenture would last for 
four years. 

What were the costs? 

What were the benefits? 



• William Heaton felt he had been cheated out 
of his share of the family estate. His father had 
been a merchant of moderate means living in 
Southport, England. William’s father had died. 
His mother, who remarried a man of less 
wealth, moved to Liverpool. Having little 
money left, William’s mother gave him 12 shil- 
lings and told him that was all she could do 
for him. He set out for London and soon spent 
nearly all his money. In the spring of 1725, he 
stood outside the Royal Exchange and read 
the notices about opportunities in America. In 
a few minutes he was approached by a man 
who offered to buy him a mug of beer while 
they discussed signing a contract to go to work 
in Philadelphia. The agent thought that a man 
of William’s background should be able to sign 
on with an artisan — perhaps a watchmaker. 

What were the costs? 

What were the benefits? 

• Mary Morgan lived in a small village outside 
of Norwich — a town east of London. Not 
much is known about her. She was an orphan. 
Her uncle — a farmer — took care of her until 
she reached age 14. She knew she had always 
been a burden for the family of eight children. 
There were few young men in the village, and 
she had no prospects for marriage. One day, 
while walking in Norwich’s town center, she 
was told by an agent of a shipowner about a 
Puritan family in Massachusetts that wanted 
an indentured servant to sew, spin, knit, and 
do other household chores. Room and board 
were to be provided for five years, at which 
point she would be released from the contract. 

What were the costs? 

What were the benefits? 

• Tom Holyfield was a thief. His life began well 
enough. He grew up on a farm outside 
Blackpool, England. As the youngest male in 
the family, Tom stood no chance to inherit the 
farm. He was apprenticed at age 13 to a coo- 
per — a maker of barrels. He worked for room 
and board on the promise that he would be 
trained as a cooper. But Tom grew impatient 
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and fell in with a gang of thieves. It wasn’t 
long before he and his friends were caught. 
Found guilty of a felony, Tom could be hanged 
— or he could accept a contract to work in the 
tobacco-growing colonies. 

What were the costs? 

What were the benefits? 

• In 1750, Christian Mueller was a teacher and 
an organist by trade. He had read pamphlets 
about America. Pennsylvania was described 
as a land of opportunity: “He who goes there 



as a servant, becomes a lord; as a maid be- 
comes a gracious lady; as a peasant, a noble- 
man; as a commoner, as a craftsman, a baron.” 
Christian left his wife and child, traveled down 
the Rhine River, and signed on board a ship 
headed for America. The agent agreed to pay 
for his passage and promised that his skills 
would be welcomed in North America. After 
his four-year indenture, Christian planned to 
send for his family. 

What were the costs? 

What were the benefits? 
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DO THE RIGHT THING: FREE 
THE SLAVES, AVOID THE WAR 



INTRODUCTION 

History Slavery is a morally unacceptable social 
institution in modem society, but for thousands of 
years it was an acceptable practice protected by 
legal systems and moral standards in most coun- 
tries. Yet, in one century, it collapsed as an institu- 
tion in the Americas — first in the Caribbean, then 
in South America (except for Brazil) , and then in the 
United States. 

Only in the United States was a terrible war 
fought to abolish slavery based on race. The war 
reflected a clash between economic interests of 
Southerners and moral objections by Abolitionists. 
Early compromises had enabled Americans to avoid 
war, but compromise eventually grew less attractive 
as an alternative. Investments in slaves were profit- 
able; slave labor productivity and plantation effi- 
ciency were high. Southern politics were dominated 
by wealthy planters who saw clearly how much 
wealth they would lose if the Abolitionists were 
successful. 

Yet the war may not have been necessary. Suc- 
cessful programs to emancipate slaves had already 
been used to abolish slavery in some Northern 
states. How did these plans work? Could they have 
been used to prevent the Civil War? These ques- 
tions are explored in this lesson by reference to the 
decision of New York State to abolish slavery in 
1799. That decision satisfied Abolitionists by 
making slavery illegal, and it allowed slaveholders 
to recover their costs of owning and raising slaves; 
but it did little to help slaves. 

Economic Reasoning Government action was 
required to deal with the legal status of slavery. Yet 
governments do not make decisions; only people, 
acting as government representatives, make deci- 
sions. Economic theory suggests that decisions made 
by political leaders and government officials can be 
explained as responses to incentives. Political lead- 
ers respond to incentives as they attempt to solve 
political conflicts. Most seek to avoid armed con- 
flicts and to retain their political power. 

Logically, this idea suggests that political leaders 
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in Northern states would attempt to please both 
slave and non-slave-owning voters when they de- 
cided to abolish slavery in their state. It also suggests 
that slaves — nonvoting citizens — may not be 
considered an important constituency in legislators’ 
decisions. Political leaders in fact did attempt to 
emancipate slaves in New York in 1799. In this 
attempt they sought to avoid costs to taxpayers 
while also allowing slaveholders to retain some of 
their assets. In other words, legislators sought to 
please both groups of voters. The group not served 
directly was the nonvoting group — slaves who 
would be freed under the new law. 

CONTENT STANDARD 

♦ All decisions involve opportunity costs; weigh- 
ing the costs and the benefits associated with 
alternative choices constitutes effective eco- 
nomic decision making. 

CONCEPTS 

Incentives # 

Cost (monetary and nonmonetary) 

OBJECTIVES 

1. Identify the costs and benefits to political 
leaders for supporting the emancipation of slaves. 

2. Explain who benefited from the New York 
plan of slave emancipation and who paid the costs. 

3. Explain why the New York plan was not used 
to emancipate slaves in the Southern states. 

LESSON DESCRIPTION 

Caution: In this activity students role-play people 
who were sympathetic to slaveholding. Be certain to 
remind students not to confuse statements made 
during role playing with the actual beliefs of the 
person assuming the role. The intent of the activity is 
to analyze actions taken by people in 1799 as they 
attempted to stop a practice which today is illegal and 
widely condemned. 
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Students examine data about slaveholding in North- 
ern states and role-play state legislators who must 
find a method to emancipate the slaves in their state 
peacefully. They then compare their plans with the 
plan followed in New York in 1799. 

TIME REQUIRED 

♦ One to two class periods 

MATERIALS 



what incentives are important to political leaders. 
(Doing the right thing , getting reelected , gaining 
stature in the community, gaining power, satisfying 
voters, being a good family person.) 

5. Explain that these incentives do not always 
work together. Sometimes the wishes of people who 
hold public office are in conflict with voter wishes. 
For example, getting reelected is important to gain- 
ing power, but it might involve actions that conflict 
with one’s own family norms. 



Visual 1 
Visual 2 
Visual 3 



□ Activity 1 

□ Activity 2 

□ Activity 3 

□ Activity 4 



Timeline for Slave Emancipation 
in the Americas (Prior to 1800) 
Slave Emancipation in the North 
for the Free-Born 
Timeline for Slave Emancipation 
in the Americas (All Years) 
Role-Playing Directions 
Legislator Cards 
The New York State Slave 
Emancipation Plan 
Slave Populations in Maryland 
and New Jersey 



PROCEDURE 

1. Explain that the purpose of this lesson is to 
analyze the slavery issue as it was viewed by people 
late in the 1700s. The specific task is to analyze the 
choice of a specific program to emancipate the slaves 
in New York State. 

2. Today we are going to look at how New York 
State eliminated slavery without provoking a war 
among its citizens. How did the New York State plan 
differ from the nation’s plan in 1860? How were the 
costs and benefits of slave emancipation shared in 
New York State? 

3. Display Visual 1, which presents a timeline 
showing which states eliminated slavery before 1799. 
Ask students to note which states had already 
emancipated slaves. (Vermont, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, and Connecticut) How 
were the slaves emancipated? (Immediate prohibi- 
tion and gradual emancipation.) 

4. Remind students that political leaders make 
choices that are influenced by incentives; ask them 



6. Put students in groups of five. Have them 
read Activity 1; answer any questions they have 
about their task and the conditions of New York 
State in 1799. 

7. Distribute the legislator cards in Activity 2 to 
each student. They should keep the information on 
the card to themselves, but they are to use the 
information to make decisions as this person would, 
given the information on the card. 

8. Have the groups develop a plan of slave 
emancipation that will satisfy concerns of both 
voters and the legislators. All decisions are made by 
majority vote. The plan should be written out and 
copies provided for the class. 

9. Have groups choose a spokesperson to de- 
scribe their plan to the class. 

10. Have students compare their plans to those of 
other groups. See which of the issues each group 
thought was most important, which incentives were 
most important to individual legislators, and who 
bore the costs of slave emancipation. (Each group 
may come up with a different plan or even delay 
making a decision . If they pay owners for the slaves, 
then the cost is borne by taxpayers; if they do not 
pay the owners, then the owners pay for the eman- 
cipation; if they go fora delayed emancipation, then 
the slaves bear the cost of emancipation.) 

1 1 . Have students compare their plan to the New 
York State plan to emancipate slaves (Activity 3). 
Check for similarities and differences. Attempt to 
anticipate what incentives influenced New York 
legislators. (The New York plan is a gradual one 
which puts most of the cost on the slaves. 
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Slaveholders have time to get their investment back 
before the slave is freed or to sell the slave before the 
age of emancipation. Taxpayers do not have to 
pay the costs, nor do the slaveholders.) 

12. Ask students why New York legislators and 
people in these groups did not just do the right thing 
and free the slaves immediately. (The moral, right 
thing was not clear to everyone, and the costs of such 
an action to each individual legislator seemed to 
outweigh the benefits such an action would bring to 
many of the people involved. It was also easier to let 
the nonvoting public bear most of the costs because 
nonvoters could not hold legislators accountable for 
their actions.) 

13. Show students Visual 2. Visual 2 shows the 
different plans used by Northern states to emanci- 
pate slaves. Notice that most of them were gradual 
plans which reduced the loss of financial wealth by 
the slave owner. 

14. Display Visual 3. This visual shows the his- 
tory of slave emancipation in the Americas from 
1772 to 1888. Notice that no country other than the 
United States fought a war over this issue. Ask 
students what might have happened if legislators 
had offered to compensate plantation owners for the 
financial loss they would incur because of emanci- 
pation. Would the South still have chosen to fight 
the Civil War? (Compensation would have reduced 
the cost of emancipation for slaveholders. If this cost 
had been reduced, Southerners would have been 
faced with different incentives. The new incentives 
would have reduced the likelihood of war, but we 
cannot be sure that the war would not have oc- 
curred. Other factors such as the doctrine of States’ 
Rights, tariff disagreements, and racism also influ- 
enced the South ’s decision to secede from the Union. 
Those factors, and the confidence of Southerners 
that they could win the war, may still have prompted 
them to secede.) 

15. Distribute Activity 4 to students. Ask them to 
compare the slave populations in both states. After 
students have answered the questions on the activity 
sheet, invite them to deduce which state was more 
likely to free its slaves. (New Jersey. Fewer people 
are involved who might bear the costs. The larger 
slave population in Maryland suggests that more 
slaveholders lived there. A larger portion of the 



Maryland voting public may therefore be opposed 
to the abolition plan.) 

16. Present students with another issue that 
caused Americans to reevaluate moral and political 
issues: the right to vote for women. Why did some 
states move slowly on this issue? Why did some 
men and women oppose women’s right to vote? 
What costs and benefits were involved in this 
decision? (This issue put legislators in the middle 
of an unresolved moral issue. Resolution would 
require a change from traditional practice and 
might influence a legislator’s political career. The 
incentives to support or not support this extension 
of suffrage would be different for each legislator. 
These problems would lead to delays on the vote, 
to different timetables for legislation, and to all the 
other conflicts students will observe in their own 
behavior as they attempt to emancipate the slaves.) 



CLOSURE 

Review the key ideas in this issue: incentives, choice, 
self-interest, moral interest, and how these consider- 
ations affect people whenever they make choices. For 
further practice in reasoning, ask: Do students do the 
right thing when they are presented with an issue of 
lesser importance — for example, doing their home- 
work? (Students respond to incentives that are impor- 
tant to them. They make choices to do homework or not 
to do homework. Sometimes they do the fight thing 
because they want to, even in the case of homework. At 
other times they do what others want them to do — for 
example, go out with fiends. Sometimes they disagree 
with the view that homework is the right thing to do. 
Each of these situations involves a choice, and different 
people respond differently to alternatives depending 
on what they think is in their best self interest and 
moral interest.) 

Invite students to write short essays or journal 
entries to identify the choices and incentives at work 
in the following situations: 

• Should people try to return found money? 

• Should people return overpayments made 
when a cashier makes a mistake giving 
change? 



Should people report friends who shoplift? 
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Visual 1 



TIMELINE FOR SLAVE 
EMANCIPATION IN THE 



AMERICAS 
(PRIOR TO 1 800) 


1777 


The Vermont Constitution Prohibits Slavery. 


1780 


The Massachusetts Constitution Declares 
That All Men Are Free and Equal by Birth; 
a Judicial Decision in 1783 Interprets This 
Clause as Having the Force of Abolishing 
Slavery. 




Pennsylvania Adopts a Policy of Gradual 
Emancipation, Freeing the Children of All 
Slaves Born after November 1 , 1 780, at 
Their Twenty-eighth Birthday. 


1784 


Rhode Island and Connecticut Pass 
Gradual Emancipation Laws. 
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Visual 2 

SLAVE EMANCIPATION IN THE 
NORTH FOR THE FREE-BORN 





Date of 


Age of Emancipation 


State 


Enactment 


Male 


Female 


Pennsylvania 


1780° 


28 


28 


Rhode Island 


1784 b 


21 


18 


Connecticut 


1784° 


25 


25 


New York 


1799 d 


28 


25 


New Jersey 


1804* 


21 


20 



Source: R. W. Fogel and S. L. Engerman, “Philanthropy at Bargain Prices: Notes on the Economics of 
Gradual Emancipation , 99 Journal of Legal Studies 3(2)(1974), 341. 

8 The last census that enumerated any slaves in Pennsylvania was in 1840. 
b All slavery was abolished in 1842. 

c The age of emancipation was changed in 1797 to age 21. In 1848, all slavery was abolished. 
d In 1817, a law was passed freeing all slaves as of July 4, 1827. 

e In 1846, all slaves were emancipated, but apprenticeships continued for the children of slave mothers 
and were introduced for freed slaves. 
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Visual 3 

TIMELINE FOR SLAVE 
EMANCIPATION IN THE 
AMERICAS (ALL YEARS) 



1 772 Lord Chief Justice Mansfield Rules That Slavery Is Not Supported by English Law, 

Thus Laying the Legal Basis for the Freeing of England's 1 5,000 Slaves. 

1 774 The English Society of Friends Votes the Expulsion of Any Member Engaged in the 
Slave Trade. 

1 775 Slavery Abolished in Madeira. 

1 776 The Societies of Friends in England and Pennsylvania Require Members to Free 
Their Slaves or Face Expulsion. 

1 777 The Vermont Constitution Prohibits Slavery. 

1 780 The Massachusetts Constitution Declares That All Men Are Free and Equal by 

Birth; a Judicial Decision in 1 783 Interprets This Clause as Having the Force of 
Abolishing Slavery. 

Pennsylvania Adopts a Policy of Gradual Emancipation, Freeing the Children of 
All Slaves Born after November 1 , 1 780, at Their Twenty-eighth Birthday. 

1 784 Rhode Island and Connecticut Pass Gradual Emancipation Laws. 

1 787 Formation in England of the "Society for the Abolition of the Slave Trade." 

1 794 The French National Convention Abolishes Slavery in All French Territories. This 

Law is Repealed by Napoleon in 1 802. 

1 799 New York Passes a Gradual Emancipation Law. 

1 800 U.S. Citizens Barred from Exporting Slaves. 

1 804 Slavery Abolished in Haiti. 

New Jersey Adopts a Policy of Gradual Emancipation. 
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1807 


England and the United States Prohibit Engagement in the 
International Slave Trade. 


1813 


Gradual Emancipation Adopted in Argentina. 


1814 


Gradual Emancipation Begins in Colombia. 


1820 


England Begins Using Naval Power to Suppress the Slave Trade. 


1823 


Slavery Abolished in Chile. 


1824 


Slavery Abolished in Central America. 


1829 


Slavery Abolished in Mexico. 


1831 


Slavery Abolished in Bolivia. 


1838 


Slavery Abolished in All British Colonies. 


1841 


The Quintuple Treaty Is Signed under Which England, France, Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria Agree to Mutual Search of Vessels on the High Seas in Order to 
Suppress the Slave Trade. 


1842 


Slavery Abolished in Uruguay. 


1848 


Slavery Abolished in All French and Danish Colonies. 


1851 


Slavery Abolished in Ecuador. 




Slave Trade Ended in Brazil. 


1854 


Slavery Abolished in Peru and Venezuela. 


1862 


Slave Trade Ended in Cuba. 


1863 


Slavery Abolished in All Dutch Colonies. 


1865 


Slavery Abolished in the U.S. as a Result of the Passage of the 1 3th 
Amendment to the Constitution and the End of the Civil War. 


1871 


Gradual Emancipation Initiated in Brazil. 


1873 


Slavery Abolished in Puerto Rico. 


1886 


Slavery Abolished in Cuba. 


1888 


Slavery Abolished in Brazil. 



Source: R. W. Fogel and S. L. Engerman, Time on the Cross: The Economics of American Negro 
Slavery (Boston: Little, Brown, 1974), pp. 33-34. 
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Name 

Activity 1 



ROLE-PLAYING DIRECTIONS 



Read the following information . Check with your 
teacher to be sure that you understand the histori- 
cal, financial, and social environment of New York 
of 1799. Then read your role cards and carefully 
attempt to resolve the issue of slave emancipation 
while remaining true to the character described in 
the role card. 

NEW YORK, 1 799: SOME BACK- 
GROUND INFORMATION 

You are a member of the State Legislature of New 
York in 1799. At this time slavery is legal in New 
York, and many well-to-do people own slaves and 
rely on them to do household work and field work. 
Abolitionists oppose slavery. They demand that 
slavery be outlawed in the state. Other Northern 
states already have banned slavery, and it is clear 
that slavery will eventually be outlawed in New 
York. The only serious questions to be discussed are 
how will the slaves be freed, when will the slaves be 
freed, and which slaves will be freed? Remember 
that many people who oppose slavery on moral 
grounds are opposed to immediate emancipation 
mainly because it would impose a serious financial 
hardship on the slave owners. If slavery is to be 
forbidden, they think that owners should be com- 
pensated for their property just as they would be if 



land were taken from them. This problem becomes 
a constitutional issue because the Fifth Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution states, “nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation. 11 

You will play the role of an adult white male who 
owns property in New York. At this time only men 
who owned property were allowed to vote or hold 
public office. The slavery issue is important in 
public discussions, but not as important as issues of 
taxes and public finance. The state government is 
having a hard time raising money to cover expendi- 
tures. Voters are very resistant to new taxes. One of 
the important issues of the American Revolution 
was taxes, and taxes remain important in 1 799. You 
personally have many friends and acquaintances 
who own slaves. Now you must help decide how the 
slaves should be emancipated in New York. You do 
not want this issue to create great social conflict. You 
and your fellow legislators must come up with a plan 
in the next session of the legislature. 

Agree upon a written plan to abolish slavery. 
Document who will be freed, when they will be 
freed, and whether the owners will be compensated 
for the financial loss they will incur when they lose 
their slaves. If owners are to be compensated, ex- 
plain how the government will raise the revenue to 
pay the owners. 
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Name 

Activity 2 

LEGISLATOR CARDS 



CARD 1 

REVEREND HAROLD WATSON 
Minister 

You are a Methodist minister who owns a small farm. 
You are very active in the Abolitionist movement. You 
are convinced that slavery is a sinful enterprise and 
demeaning to owners and to slaves. You believe that 
slaves should be freed and returned to Africa. You do not 
think freed slaves have a future as citizens of the state. 
You were elected to the legislature by people of a similar 
persuasion, but the election was close. Many voters 
thought you were too radical in your solutions. You will 
face a tough reelection campaign when you run in the 
next election in six months. The pay you receive as a 
legislator is one-half of your total earnings for the year. 
You have a wife and three children. You lead a church 
with 60 members. A large minority of your church 
members do not agree with you on the slavery issue and 
are threatening to switch to another church. You want 
this issue settled during this legislative session. 

r ARD 9 

MARK WESTERN 
Shopkeeper 

You operate a general store in New York City that has 
been very successful in the past few years, serving custom- 
ers in the growing downtown section of Manhattan. Many 
of your customers are slave owners who employ their 
slaves in performing household duties and regard them as 
a form of financial investment. They know they can sell 
their slaves in the South if they need to gain income to fund 
one of their other business enterprises. Most of the owners 
seem, in your judgment, to treat their slaves well. Most 
voters in your district do not own slaves, and they are 
indifferent on this issue. Working people without property 
tend to oppose slave ownership. They think more jobs 
would be available to wage earners if slavery were banned 
in the state. Your wife and daughter are fiercely opposed 
to slavery and work actively to support the Abolitionists in 
their church and other social circles. You do not care when 
the slave emancipation issue gets settled, but you do not 
want the setdement of it to split the community, harm your 
customers’ financial status, or harm your political stand- 
ing. Your political career is very helpful in making your 
business well known and accepted in the New York City 
community. 

o 
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THOMAS WAITE 
Farmer 

You have served in the legislature for five years and 
helped the state take most of its important steps toward 
independence after the Revolutionary War. Helping the 
state government become a regular, functioning body, 
with the procedures and organizational structure it needs 
to get its work done, has consumed most of your time and 
effort. You plan not to run for reelection in the fall. You 
intend to return to your large farm to give it the attention 
required to make it profitable for your large family. Your 
family consists of a wife, seven children (ages 3 to 12 
years), two single brothers (ages 24 and 30), and your 
father (age 62). You do not own slaves, and your only 
contacts with slaves are with those who serve other 
representatives in the state legislature. You had never 
seriously thought about the moral problems associated 
with slavery until the issue was brought up by the 
Abolitionists. You know that the state has a difficult time 
paying for government services, and that taxpayers, 
yourself included, do not want to pay any extra taxes at 
this time. You would like to get the issue of emancipation 
settled so the legislative session can end and you can 
leave to work on your farm. 

CARD 4 

STEPHEN CARTWRIGHT 
Fur Dealer 

You are a successful merchant who has made a 
personal fortune selling fashionable beaver hats to 
well-to-do people in New York City. You are now 
investing in other enterprises involving transportation. 
Your latest enterprise is a stagecoach line which will 
travel between New York City and the growing town of 
Poughkeepsie. You do not own any slaves now, but you 
have seriously considered buying one to help with 
household duties. Owning a slave also would enable you 
to emulate the behavior of older, wealthy people who 
own slaves. You plan to run for governor of the state in 
1802, and you are building political friendships with 
influential people in commerce and politics. You are 
not persuaded that slavery is a moral issue, but you do 
think it is a distraction from more important issues such 
as road building and economic development. You are 
convinced the issue is not going to go away. The 
Abolitionists are going to continue to push tins issue and 
eventually get emancipation for slaves. You would like 
to have the issue settled before 1802. Your family is 
indifferent to slavery. The workers in your enterprise 
tend to be opposed to slavery, but they are not eligible 
to vote in elections. 
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CARD 5 

ROBERT BUCKLES 
Landed Aristocrat 

Your family is one of the original families to settle in 
New York. Your father made a large fortune as a farmer 
and land speculator. You inherited most of your father’s 
wealth and now devote your life to public service. You 
represent a well-to-do neighborhood in Manhattan, and 
you won the last election in your district easily. You are 
deeply concerned about the issue of slave emancipation. 
You have had slaves in your household since you were 
born. Most of your friends and associates also own 
slaves. To you, slaves seem to be part of the family. 
Besides, it would be very hard for you to adjust if slaves 
were no longer available to get work done on your 
estates. You also worry about the slaves’ ability to 
adjust to freedom. They would have no home, no 
money, and no job skills to help them find work in New 
York. There are two children among your slaves, ages 
six and eight. You also worry that most slave owners will 
merely sell their slaves to Southern slave owners if the 
legislature passes a law banning slavery in New York. 
You are concerned that Abolitionists and other support- 
ers of this bill do not have the best interests of slaves in 
mind. They just want to abolish slavery, not help the 
slaves gain or adjust to freedom. Your family tends to 
support slavery and oppose emancipation, but some 
family members have mixed feelings about its morality. 
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Name 



Activity 3 

THE NEW YORK STATE SLAVE EMANCIPATION PLAN 1 



In 1799 New York State passed a law of emancipa- 
tion for all free-born slaves. Free-born slaves were 
slaves born after the year the law was passed. All 
such male slaves were freed at age 28. All such 
females slaves were freed at age 25. 

Any slaves born before 1799 were not eligible for 
free status. In other words, the living population of 
slaves in New York State was not freed. 



The law did not establish an agency to enforce 
this enactment, nor did it prevent slaveholders from 
selling slaves in the South before they reached the 
age of emancipation. 

In 1817, a law was passed freeing all slaves as of 
July 4, 1827. 



/ 






1 Information gathered from Gary Walton and Hugh Rockoff, History of the American Economy, 
7th ed. (New York: Dryden Press, 1994), p. 279. 
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Name 

Activity 4 

SLAVE POPULATIONS IN MARYLAND AND 
NEW JERSEY 





TOTAL 

POPULATION 


SLAVE 

POPULATION 


SLAVES AS PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 
POPULATION 


Maryland (1755) 


153,505 


43,495 


28% 


New Jersey (1 745) 


61,403 


1,959 


3% 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 . Which state had the most slaves? ( Maryland , 
43,495.) 

2. Which state had the largest percentage of 
slaves as part of the total population? 
( Maryland , 28 percent.) 

3. Which state will probably have the greatest 
number of slave owners? ( Maryland \ with its 



large slave population , is likely to have more 
slave owners.) 

4. As a state legislator, in which state could you 
vote to abolish slaves and meet little resistance 
from the voters? (New Jersey. Most New Jersey 
voters did not own slaves , so they probably 
would not find this an important issue rela- 
tive to other concerns.) 



\ 



\ 



Jt/ 



Source: Historical Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
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WHY WOULD YOU RAISE 
CHICKENS WHEN YOU 
DON'T LIKE EGGS? OR WHY 
DID FARMERS SPECIALIZE? 



INTRODUCTION 

History In the 17th, 18th, and early 19th centu- 
ries, most Americans produced their own food or 
obtained it directly from neighbors. The variety of 
food produced and consumed was limited by the 
available resources (labor, soil, growing season, 
capital, and knowledge). Farmers tended to feed 
themselves directly from their own crops and live- 
stock. In the 19th century rural areas became more 
populated, transportation systems improved, and 
more farmers began to exchange foodstuffs. By 
specializing in the production of specific food prod- 
ucts and by trading, Americans could begin to enjoy 
more interesting and healthful diets. Barter was one 
means to facilitate exchanges in an economy where 
few people possessed much currency. This system of 
barter and specialization allowed many Americans 
to move toward a more secure and comfortable life. 
Eventually barter was replaced with a cash-for- 
crops arrangement which dominates food produc- 
tion today. 

Economic Reasoning The influence of incentives 
helps explain the decisions that many Americans 
made as they began to concentrate on specialized 
production of selected crops, using barter to obtain 
other goods. Cultivating crops and raising stock or 
poultry are labor-intensive tasks, requiring consid- 
erable expenditure of time, skills, and resources. 
Farmers had a strong incentive to economize — to 
use their time and resources as efficiently as possible 
— to get the most benefits from their work. Ex- 
change allowed farmers to specialize, and focusing 
all their resources on one or two crops enabled them 
to produce more and to gain greater expertise in 
growing these crops. Such specialization brought 
both increased production and increased interde- 
pendence. But with this interdependence, all farm- 
ers had a strong incentive to trade voluntarily with 







other people. For this reason a farmer might raise 
chickens even if he or she didn’t like to eat eggs. 

CONTENT STANDARDS 

♦ People voluntarily exchange goods and ser- 
vices because they expect to be better off after 
the exchange. 

♦ The simplest form of exchange is barter — the 
direct trading of goods and services between 
people. 

♦ The level of output in an economy can be 
increased through specialization. 

CONCEPTS 

Choice 

Specialization 

Trade 

Barter 

OBJECTIVES 

1. Identify the difference between subsistence 
farming and specialized crop production. 

2. Explain how barter and specialization devel- 
oped as complementary elements of the U.S. agri- 
cultural economy in the 19th century. 

3. Use map skills to theorize about trading 
patterns and farmers’ choices. 

4. Apply the concept of incentives to explain the 
trading behavior of farmers. 

LESSON DESCRIPTION 

Students analyze maps and farmers’ choices to 
explain the impact that barter had on the decline of 
subsistence farming and the growth of single-crop 
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farming. They develop theories to explain how 
incentives influenced farmers to become less self- 
sufficient, to specialize and trade. 

TIME REQUIRED 

♦ One class period 



MATERIALS 




Visual 1 


A Chicken Farmer’s Confession 


Visual 2 


A Day’s Menu on the Subsistence 
Farm, Midwest, 1830 


Visual 3 


A Day’s Menu for Farmers Using 
Specialization and Barter, Midwest, 


Visual 4 
□ Activity 1 


1830 

Barter 

Uses of Farm Products and Farm 
Chores 


□ Activity 2 


A Map of a Rural Farming Area in 
the Midwest, circa 1840 


□ Activity 3 


A Day’s Menu on the Subsistence 
Farm, Midwest, 1830 


□ Activity 4 


Questions 



PROCEDURE 

1. Did farmers eat better in the “old days”? 
Explain that this lesson helps students investigate 
that question and learn about changes that have 
occurred in the United States since the early 1800s. 
Display Visual 1 and read aloud the quotation 
from a local egg producer. Ask: Why would you 
raise chickens when you don’t like eggs? (Accept 
a variety of responses ; the issue will be settled later 
in the lesson.) 

2. Display Visual 2. Ask students why farmers 
would choose to eat this meal almost every day, week 
after week, month after month. Why didn’t farmers 
raise chickens or grow bananas? (It is hard to 
predict the answers, but help the students focus on 
this relationship: If farmers wanted to live, they 
would need to eat, and this strong incentive would 
lead them to obtain food. If the least costly way to 
obtainfood was to grow/ produce it, then thefarmer’s 
meals would be limited to what he or she could grow/ 
produce. Chickens require year-round care. They 
might die in winter, and eggs spoil quickly without 
refrigeration. Bananas are hard to raise in the 
Midwest climate.) 



3. Display Visual 3. Ask students to notice the 
changes in the meals. What foods are in this menu 
th&t were not in the other menu? (Milk, applesauce, 
eggs, vegetables, cake. It is a more diverse, nutri- 
tious menu.) Can a single small farm produce all 
these items? (Yes, but doing so would require a 
great deal of time. This time constraint provides a 
strong incentive to trade by bartering. Some small 
farmers had little or no cash with which to buy 
produce.) 

4. Display Visual 4. Ask students what costs 
would be involved in barter. (A farmer would give 
up one good in exchange for another. Time would be 
spent taking goods to a marketplace or neighboring 
farm. Risk would be involved in assuming that 
others would produce your family wants.) Ask 
students what incentives they can see for subsistence 
farmers to barter with other farmers and (if pos- 
sible) the local mercantile store. (Greater variety of 
food could be obtained through less expenditure of 
labor and resources.) 

5. Divide the class into groups of four students. 
Give each group copies of Activities 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Ask the groups to assign a farm (from Activity 2) to 
each member in a given group (one student leads the 
Anselm farm, one the Smith farm, and so on) . Using 
the table of farm chores and the list of questions on 
Activity 1, the students decide how each farm will 
specialize and barter with other fanners. Tell stu- 
dents that each family has six members. Each group 
wants its members to gain from the specialization 
and barter. 

6. Ask students to answer the questions on 
Activity 4. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR ACTIVITY 4 

1 . If you do not trade with your neighbors, what 
will your daily diet be? Will you be able to 
meet all the needs of your family and farm 
animals if you do not trade? (Students’ an- 
swers should refer to the products from the 
individual’s farms only. For example, the 
Kriegers could have cornbread and butter, 
salt pork, applesauce, and milk. They could 
not have ham [no smokehouse], eggs [no 
chickens], vegetables, etc.) 
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O average and below average students; ★ all students (basic course material); □ average and above average students 



